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note (330, 1) referring to the work of Deubner (Ilbergs 
Jahrbuch [1919], 385), who has studied the tradition 
of the paeon, gives a large amount of interesting 
material on the name, application, and geographical 
distribution of this form. 

9. Ionics (336 ff.). 

10. Dactylics (346 ff.). The ancients seem to 
have been content not to investigate the origin of the 
dactylic hexameter, for they apparently regarded it as 
a verse-form given them by Apollo. 

11. Anapaestics (366 ff.). Sparta's favorite rhythm 
was the anapaestic, because it lent itself readily to 
songs of marching and attacking. It is the meter of the 
'Embateria'. 

12. Enoplion and Prosodiakon (376 ff.). Theories 
of ancient metricians — Hephaestion, the scholiast on 
the Clouds, Dionysius of Halicarnassus — on these 
subjects are presented. The use of these forms in 
comedy and tragedy is traced. 

13. Kurzverse (396 ff.). These are made to in- 
clude such forms as dochmiac, Asclepiadean, Alcaeics. 

14. Dactylo-epitrite (418 ff.). An attempt is 
made to give a history of the form; Blass's treatment 
is discussed; a study is made of its occurrence in 
Cercidas, Alcman, Bacchylides, tragedy, and comedy. 

15 and 16. Strophenbau (441 ff.) and Ungleiche 
Strophen (470 ff.). These pages are devoted to a 
discussion of strophic arrangement and construction. 

Part III (487-598) contains a discussion of single 
metrical compositions. The analyses are interesting; 
but, since in many cases the text must first be estab- 
lished before the author can give a metrical solution, 
the whole can scarcely be regarded as more than in- 
genious theorizing. 

It is, indeed, of tremendous value to have presented 
in a connected way, as Professor Wilamowitz has 
attempted to do in the first section of his book, a 
historical sketch of Greek metrics and of the various 
theories and views which their study has brought 
forth. The importance of that work cannot be over- 
estimated; for, if there is any one particular fact in 
which the Classics are of especial helpfulness to modern 
times, it is that the long vistas which they open to us 
enable us to see where man has perhaps started on his 
way to culture, and by what methods he has pro- 
gressed along that way. The views of Hephaestion and 
Aristoxenus may not meet with the approval of Schmidt 
or Westphal; but, taken all in all, the ancient poets 
and metricians doubtless did as much for the advance 
to modern harmony (if the ultra-modern music recog- 
nizes such a thing as harmony) as did Democritus for 
modern chemistry, or Archimedes for modern physics. 

Nor ought the detailed investigations contained in 
this work to be rejected without consideration. Like 
most minute research, they will, it is to be hoped, 
sooner or later find a worthy use. But as the author 
himself states (Introduction, 1), it would have been 
better to begin all over and to build anew — not his own 
theories, but a whole new system of metrical science. 
In few fields of study are theories piled so much on 
top of one another, or terms so variously interpreted. 
Truly, as it exists to-day, the science of metrics is a 



mine of inspiration for the argumentative, a maze for 
the clear thinker who honestly seeks the truth. If 
Professor Wilamowitz will use his wide knowledge 
and great ability to introduce clarity and uniformity 
into the whole realm of metrics, he will perform a mem- 
orable service for classical study. 

In the midst of all this ebb and flow of metrical 
current, however, does it not seem inopportune to 
insist upon one certain scansion of a given passage 
of Pindar, Bacchylides, a choral ode, or any intricate 
metrical composition? Meter, sound, color, tone, 
pitch, quantity, immediate and connotated thought — 
all these and more were the materials with which the 
artist worked who wrote the poem; and no one can 
hope to understand fully and exactly how he used one 
or all of them. Can we not be content for the present, 
then, with recognizing the most apparent rhythms and 
meters, and with leaving the others for our emotional 
admiration rather than for our intellectual analysis? 
In no way will such an attitude detract from the beauty 
or the charm of the poems; but it will, on the contrary, 
permit a very desirable degree of individuality in the 
appreciation. No two musicians will render the same 
sonata exactly alike ; the water-color artist will observe 
in a landscape colors different from those seen by the 
painter in oil; the results will not awaken the same 
thoughts in any two people who hear the sonata or see 
the painting, but these results will nevertheless be 
beautiful. No two critics will make the same remarks 
about the technique displayed in these results; 
there will yet be present in the music or in the painting 
much that all people can admire and enjoy. So it is 
with the poetry of antiquity. It is not the reasoned 
analysis of the scansions of a Westphal, a Schmidt, or a 
Schroeder which gives it its attractiveness; but it is 
something beyond the intellect — a more or less emo- 
tional appeal made by the supreme art displayed in the 
ensemble — which makes us feel the quiet stateliness of 
Homer, the chaste perfection of Sappho, or the rugged 
mixture of grace and force in Pindar. 
The Johns Hopkins University LAWRENCE H. BAKER 



The Greek Renaissance. By P. N. Ure. With 
Twelve Illustrations. Pp. viii + 175. London: 
Methuen and Company (1921). 

The chief value of this little book lies in the point of 
view and in the historical period. Its facts are thor- 
oughly elementary — most of them such as the veriest 
tyro in classical studies is expected to be familiar with. 
Notwithstanding, the freshness of treatment and the 
essay-like form of the chapters hold the attention from 
beginning to end. The work, indeed, is conceived 
much after the style of the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, both as to the length of the 
volume and its make-up generally; in price only is 
there a somewhat nerve-shocking difference. 

Whether the term "Renaissance" as applied to the 
awakening of the Greeks of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B. C. is a misnomer or otherwise may perhaps 
be open to question. The relation of this period, 
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however, to all that had gone before is undoubtedly one 
of paramount interest, and Professor Ure has been 
successful in bringing before our eyes a reasonably 
connected picture of the passage of the Hellenes out of 
darkness into light. From a hasty survey of the Ho- 
meric Period he plunges us into the gloom of the Greek 
Dark Ages — a truly somber era, from which almost 
nothing has survived to our time but Hesiod and 
Geometric Pottery. But in the centuries immediately 
succeeding, Mr. Ure sees the birth of modernism. 
As he puts it: 

It was probably in the Greek world of the seventh and 
sixth centuries B. C. that all the main streams of 
modern thought and energy first took shape. ... It is 
among the Greeks of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C. that we first find men who intellectually and 
politically share our outlook in a way that is becoming 
more and more striking the more the world emancipates 
itself from the mediaevalism that it is in the process 
of casting off. 

The neighbors of the new Greece manifestly must 
have influenced her markedly, and the author traces 
rapidly — perhaps too rapidly — a sketch of what she 
owed to each in turn. We see how the Greeks de- 
veloped in their mastery of the fine arts — architecture, 
sculpture, and vase-painting. The new thought of the 
period — subjective poetry and philosophical inquiry, 
even a little science — is lucidly explained. The whole 
is concluded with an account of the government during 
the Dark Ages and of the tyrannies which thereafter 
almost immediately spring up. On the subject of the 
Greek despotisms the views of the writer are notably 
fresh and stimulating. He is strongly inclined to lay 
the origin of tyranny in Greece at the door of the new 
invention in the Eastern Mediterranean — metallic 
coinage. In the despot Mr. Ure sees the man who has 
'cornered the market', the wheat, or copper, or oil 
'king'. The 'Hill' men, who assisted Peisistratus 
against the 'Plain' and the 'Shore', he thinks to have 
been not — as usually supposed — shepherds, but rather 
miners from the mountainous district of Southern 
Attica. The latter must have been presumably, at 
that early period, free men. Also, with regard to 
Pheidon the writer summarizes thus: 

Two converging lines of evidence point to the interest- 
ing conclusion that the earliest tyrant to arise in this 
continent <Europe> was also the first man to strike 
coins in it, and that it was as master of this new money 
power that he became recognized as a new kind of 
ruler, a tyrant ruling by right of the purse instead of a 
Zeus-born king ruling by divine right. 

Such an explanation goes far to explain the distress of 
the Greek thinkers over the 'unconstitutional' nature 
of the despotic rule. 

Professor Ure is, of course, our best authority on the 
subject of the Greek Tyrannos. In 1907 he received 
grants from the Worts Travelling Bachelors' Fund of 
Cambridge University and from Gonville and Caius 
College to enable him to collect archaeological material 
touching upon the history of the early tyranny. His 
purpose, however, was partially impeded by his subse- 
quent association with the late Dr. R. M. Burrows in 
excavations conducted in Boeotia. Much of the 



pottery there discovered belongs to the seventh and 
sixth centuries, and the results of Mr. Ure's investiga- 
tions have lately been published by the Cambridge 
University Press in a volume entitled The Origin of 
Tyranny. The coming of this work has been antici- 
pated by historians and archaeologists with a high 
degree of interest. 

The illustrations of The Greek Renaissance are 
excellent as far as they go and the volume is printed in 
an attractive manner. 
Allegheny College A. D. Fraser 



PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF LIBERAL STUDIES 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of Liberal Studies was held in Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylavnia, on March 2. Dean 
Louise Hortense Snowden, Adviser of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dean Andrew F. West, 
Princeton University, discussed The Place and Function 
of Cultural Studies in America. One reply, by Miss 
Snowdon, to the argument that the majority of stu- 
dents forget all their Latin soon after leaving School 
or College was especially good. A woman declared 
that she always enjoyed her minister's sermons, but, 
when questioned, could not tell about a single one of 
them. "But", she said, "they did me good, just the 
same. My clothes hanging on the line, there, are 
beautifully white, but they show no traces of the soap 
that made them so". 

Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of 
Toronto, discussing Humanism emphasized the thought 
that there is no longer a conflict between science and 
humanism. The Classics and science should be 
allied against materialism. The humanist believes 
that reason and righteousness are more characteristic 
of men than darkness is. Humanism is associated 
with Greek and Latin. Science also liberalizes the 
spirit. It is true that the method of teaching of the 
Classics often is not humane. But even then there 
follows a certain precision in thinking and speaking. 
The Greek genius represents the European genius in 
its brightest bloom. The few always maintain the 
standard to which the many strive to rise. The 
thinkers are the real dynamos of society. The question 
is whether in modern democracy the thinkers are to 
be eliminated. If they are not, modern democracy 
will suffer unless the thinkers are kept in Touch with 
the source of inspiration. 

The following officers were elected for 1922-1923: 
President, Professor George Depue Hadzsits; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Francis Brandt and Miss Jessie E. 
Allen; Secretary, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett; Treasurer, 
Mr. Fred. J. Doolittle. 

Bessie R. Burchett, Secretary 



DR. GENNADIUS PRESENTS HIS LIBRARY TO 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 

Dr. Johannes Gennadius, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Greece to the United 
States, on a special mission, has presented his private 
library to the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. The library contains between 45,000 and 
50,000 volumes. It is especially rich in collections 
illustrating the history and the institutions of Greece 
from the earliest times. It is valued at $250,000. 
By this extraordinary act of generosity the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens becomes possessed 
of a library which is one of the most important and 
richest within its field, a field, by singular good fortune, 
wholly within the scope of the work of the School. 



